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meeting was held in Cairo at the Khedive's house, at which
both Arabi Pasha and Dervish Pasha were present, the latter
offering Arabi the help of Turkish troops to maintain order.
Arabi's opinion, however, that the deposition of the Khedive
was essential, was well-known, and the next day, accompanied
by Dervish Pasha, Tewfik fled to Alexandria, and Turkish
regiments were ordered thither by the Sultan.1

These were the circumstances which made it clearer to
Granville than apparently to Bismarck that the Turkish inter-
vention must be limited by well-defined conditions, while the
French Ambassador in Berlin could only see in recent events a
still more urgent reason for calling the conference together
immediately, even if it had to be held elsewhere.

Bismarck now set himself the task of persuading Courcel
that owing to the difficulty of an understanding between England
and France, Turkish intervention was the best way out of the
impasse. "Your risks in Egypt are not equal," he said bluntly.
"If France sees her interests ruined there, it is a simple lucrum
cessans, as the lawyers say. But if England loses the free disposi-
tion of the Suez Canal, which is a vital artery for her, it is a
damnum incidens" a difference that would render an agreement
well-nigh impossible. Bismarck promised Courcel that if
France acted alone, Germany would not use the occasion to
attack her, if the Sultan was counting on that, he was mistaken,
but England would object, and France must not quarrel with
her. All Europe was in favour of Turkish intervention. Even
England demanded it, though Bismarck had nothing but wither-
ing scorn for the manner in which England had proposed it:
"The British Ambassador had just made a communication to
me which is the very height of tactlessness, typically Gladstonian.
How can they expect to obtain the military co-operation of the
Sultan when they presume to impose on troops, in a province
of which he is the sovereign, control and supervision of foreign
Powers, an obligation to evacuate the country at the end of a
month and other conditions not less wounding? ... If you
give [a man you want to serve you] a punch in the stomach
and then say to him 'forward, and do what I want' with what
air do you think he will reply?"

This tirade left Courcel calm and he only committed himself
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